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IS "REALISTIC EPISTEMOLOGICAL MONISM 
INADMISSIBLE"? 

Foe a stranger to try to stop a fight is a proverbially dangerous 
undertaking; if the would-be peacemaker succeeds in drawing the 
attention of the combatants, he is more than likely to be punished for 
his pains by both parties. Our excuse, therefore, for venturing to 
take part in the controversy now waging between Professor Lovejoy 
and the neo-realists must be found less in the expectation of making 
converts to our view from the ranks of either of the parties already 
in the field than in the mere desire for a "consciousness of kind" 
and the hope of being able to express, approximately, at least, the 
attitude of some other readers of this Journal, who, it may be, find 
themselves fully at home neither in the camp of the neo-realists nor in 
that of their idealistic and dualistic critics. 

Professor Lovejoy, we take it, has scored a point or two in his 
attack upon the neo-realistic doctrine of illusion, hallucination, and 
error, and in his criticism of the view that consciousness is an abso- 
lutely external relation. And yet it is not so clear, by any means, 
that any possible theory within the limits of the accepted definition 
of realistic epistemological monism has been thereby shown to be 
"inadmissible." 1 "What we would defend might perhaps be called 
epistemological monism and critical realism, as opposed to the episte- 
mological monism and dogmatic realism of the typical neo-realist. 
By this we mean to say that the object perceived is existentially or 
numerically identical with the real object at the moment of percep- 
tion, although the real object may have qualities that are not per- 
ceived at that moment ; and also that this same object may exist when 
unperceived, although not necessarily with all the qualities which it 
possesses when perceived. 

It is important to note at the outset that there is no necessary 
contradiction between Professor Lovejoy 's statement that there is 
mediate and yet valid knowledge, and Professor Perry's contention 
that there can not be knowledge at all, unless there is immediate 

i A. O. Lovejoy, ' ' On Some Novelties of the New Eealism, ' ' this Journal, 
Vol. X., page 43. 
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knowledge of reality. Might it not be that there is mediate knowl- 
edge, because, and only because, there is first immediate knowledge? 
If, as we shall maintain, this much of the neo-realist's thesis is 
defensible, that in ordinary perception there is immediate knowledge 
of reality which is not dependent for its existence upon its being 
perceived, it may also be said, in the light of experience, that we 
often have repeated immediate knowledge of repeated, essentially 
identical, independent processes. Indeed, in countless instances we 
come to be able to predict the later stages of a process of which we 
have immediately experienced but the beginning. Again, we are 
often practically certain that a process of which we have immediately 
experienced only the beginning and the end has been essentially 
identical with what at other times we have had under our immediate 
observation throughout its entire course. If, then, we define truth 
as representation of reality, sufficient for whatever purposes ought to 
be taken into account in making the judgment in question; 2 and if 
we define knowledge as sufficient certainty of the truth for all proper 
practical purposes, it will be readily apparent that if there is imme- 
diate knowledge of independent reality in normal perception, there 
may also be mediate knowledge of independent reality through the 
processes of thought, and that the immediate knowledge has made the 
mediate knowledge possible. 

Immediate knowledge of independent reality, then, would make 
mediate knowledge of the same also possible ; and it does not appear 
what else could. Hence it would seem as though, unless realistic 
epistemologieal monism can be established as a tenable theory, we 
should have to face the dilemma of absolute solipsism or absolute 
agnosticism. Idealistic epistemologieal monism can not logically 
escape solipsism. Realistic epistemologieal dualism can not logically 
escape agnosticism. Realistic epistemologieal monism would logically 
escape both. We must, therefore, raise the question, Is immediate 
knowledge of independent reality in perception possible ? 

This question, in the light of the hypothesis which it shall be our 
present task to develop, we would answer in the affirmative. The 
epistemologieal dualist maintains that what we perceive is existen- 
tially and in part qualitatively distinct from the independently 
existing object; it is a second object, at best only somewhat similar 
to the first. The typical neo-realist tries to hold that what we per- 
ceive is existentially identical with the independent reality and also 
qualitatively identical, to the full extent of the perceptual content; 
it is not a second, and perhaps somewhat similar object, but the very 
same object, with no additional qualities due to its being perceived. 

2 This definition of truth is defended in my article on "^Representational 
Pragmatism" in Mmd, April, 1912. 
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Epistemological monism and critical realism combine the partial 
truths of both antithetical positions. Bearing in mind that in the 
identity, for us, of physical objects, there is a subjective factor (our 
purposes), and an objective factor (continuity of physical energy 
and of certain teleological functions other than our own), we would 
maintain with the neo-realist that what we perceive is existentially 
identical with the independent reality, and with the epistemological 
dualist we would say that it has, when being perceived, certain 
qualities — notably the sense-qualities — which it does not possess 
when not perceived. 

In order to be able to maintain this position it is simply necessary 
to apply to sensation the view of consciousness which Bergson applies 
in his doctrine of memory. In passing from perception to memory, 
according to Bergson, we definitely abandon matter for spirit ; mem- 
ory, importing, as it were, the past into the present, bringing into the 
present experience what would not otherwise be there, is a creative 
activity of spirit. 3 Similarly, it may be urged, in sensation there is 
a creative activity of spirit — or of whatever we may choose to call the 
psychical subject. Upon occasion of certain stimulations, sense- 
qualities — particular colors, sounds, odors, tastes, and the like — 
are creatively produced, and in some cases with more or less accu- 
racy located in or upon the very object in the environment from 
which the stimulation proceeded. This extension of the activistic 
interpretation of consciousness to sensation as well as to memory and 
the higher thought-processes would at least have the merit of getting 
rid of Bergson 's paradoxical identification of pure perception with 
matter. 

But it may also be said that we have here what looks like a solu- 
tion of the problem of the nature of consciousness. For some time 
this has been one of the most troublesome of our problems. It had 
long been a commonplace among philosophers that the one impreg- 
nable foundation for philosophical construction was the proposition, 
"consciousness is." But when the question was raised, If it is so 
certain that consciousness is, just what is it? the answer was not 
readily forthcoming. It seemed impossible, for instance, to tell just 
what additional quality objects came into the possession of, when 
they passed from the state of being ignored into that of being thought 
of. It was, therefore, asserted that consciousness did not exist as an 
experienced quality at all. Then it was suggested that consciousness, 
instead of being a quality, was a peculiar relation — a purely external 
relation, according to some — between physical objects, or else an 
observable mode of behavior of the animal organism. It might be a 
relation of meaning between objects, or the adaptive behavior of the 

3 "Matter and Memory," pages 80 and 313. 
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animal organism to its environment. 4 But this dialectic of the 
attempt to construe consciousness in terms of the purely physical — 
for which American neo-realism is chiefly responsible — manifestly 
leads into a cul-de-sac. We all know that there is a difference between 
meaning and the consciousness of meaning, and between any kind of 
physical behavior and the consciousness which may be associated 
with it. 

There is, however, another dialectic of the meaning of conscious- 
ness, a dialectic beginning not with the physical object, but with the 
psychical subject. For this movement the English new realists are 
the chief sponsors. It may be epitomized as follows : Consciousness is 
a quality of the psychical subject. But it can not be a quality of the 
subject, unless it is at the same time a relation between the subject 
and the object. But, again, consciousness can not be a relation 
between subject and object, unless it is at the same time an activity 
of the subject upon the object. There is a lack of clearness, however, 
as to the nature of this relation or activity. Q. B. Moore and S. 
Alexander, speaking in the interests of the reality, apart from sen- 
sation, of sense-qualities, hold that it is a diaphanous relation between 
subject and object, a transparent activity of the subject upon the 
object, whereby nothing is produced to come between the subject and 
its object. A. Wolf suggests that the relation or activity is diaphanous 
only in the case of normal perception; that in hallucination and 
illusion it is a productive activity, sense qualities being produced 
which have no objective reality apart from consciousness. Now we 
would reject as unmeaning the concept of diaphanous activity, and 
interpret consciousness, in sensation and elsewhere, as productive 
activity of a unique sort. The psychical subject, which we may con- 
sent with William McDougall to call once more the soul, creatively 
produces — each individual for itself alone, and on condition of cer- 
tain stimulations — all the various sense-elements which it is able to 
discover in the surrounding world of physical objects. 

Let it not be objected that in making use of the idea of creation 
we are reverting to a discredited concept. It is this idea of real pro- 
ductivity which is the original meaning of causality. The real cause 
is not a mere "unconditional, invariable antecedent," which does 
nothing to anything, but which is mysteriously followed by a mere 
"consequent," similarly inert. Causation is productive activity. 
The cause is something which does something to something else, and 
what it does, what it creatively produces, is the effect. This whole 
point of view, applied to both psychical subject and physical object, 
may be called activistic realism. 

This view of consciousness has the merit of furnishing the solu- 
tion of several old puzzles. For instance, it enables us to define 

* See recent articles by Professors Woodbridge and Singer. 
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psychology, giving to it a subject-matter distinct from that of any 
other science. Psychology is the science which undertakes to study 
the psychical subject (the soul or mind) in the light of what it 
does. 5 It is descriptive of psychical activities. 6 It is not concerned 
with the sensible qualities of objects, but with sense-qualities as prod- 
ucts of psychical activity. But besides sensing, it undertakes to 
describe apperceiving, remembering, imagining, conceiving, judging, 
reasoning, feeling, willing — in short, all the activities of the psychical 
subject. It studies the psychical subject in the light of its activities, 
and these in the light of their products (sense-qualities, ideas, move- 
ments, etc.). 

A little reflection will show, too, that this theory of consciousness 
clears up the philosophical puzzles that have been associated with 
such phenomena as hallucination, illusion, color-blindness, etc. 
After-images, for example, are creatively produced on occasion of 
the continuation of an intra-organic stimulation for a time after the 
extra-organic stimulation has ceased. The effects of color-contrast 
are qualities of the object creatively produced by the psychical sub- 
ject on occasion of the spreading of stimulation from the physio- 
logical units originally active to others, with which these particular 
psychical activities are coordinated. Color-blindness is due to a lack 
of inheritance of the capacity for certain psychical activities. This 
incapacity, of course, is physiologically conditioned. In short, the 
whole process of sensing, i. e., of creatively producing certain sense- 
qualities in objects of the environment on occasion of certain kinds of 
stimulation, is to be viewed as the inherited result of what was first 
achieved in the lower animals from which the human race has 
descended. Moreover, this consideration throws some light upon the 
otherwise puzzling question as to whether the colors seen by two 
apparently normal individuals are qualitatively identical, or whether 
they are qualitatively different, with corresponding differences, 
simply. Since both individuals inherit their sensing capacity from a 
common ancestry, it is entirely probable that its products are quali- 
tatively the same, except where there has been a failure to inherit, 
as with the color-blind. A further side-light upon our theory, and 
support of it, may be derived from paleontology. It is a well-known 
fact that the brilliantly colored — or shall we say colorable? — flower- 
ing plants did not appear — and many extant species would not have 

5 Cf. W. McDougall : ' ' Body and Mind, ' ' pages 364-5. The writer 's theory 
of consciousness had been worked out essentially as presented here, before he 
became acquainted with McDougall 's view. His conclusions were also reached 
in independence of the views of Bergson and Wolf, noted above. 

8 Q-. E. Moore, rejecting the idea that the psychical subject can give proper- 
ties to things (Proc. Aristot. Soe., 1903-4, page 135), is consequently unable to 
make "acts of consciousness" include the entire subject-matter of psychology 
(Ibid., 1909-10, pages 36-57). 
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survived if they had appeared — before there were animal forms, such 
as insects, to be stimulated by their selective reflection of light, and so 
to clothe them — according to our theory — with gay colors, by means 
of which they might be guided to them, sustain themselves with their 
honey, and incidentally assist in their pollination. 

The further exposition of epistemological monism and critical 
realism leads us to speak of the distinction of primary and secondary 
qualities. In the light of scientific progress Locke's list of the 
primary qualities of physical objects needs revision: but it is in con- 
nection with the production of the secondary qualities that the 
sharpest deviation from the Lockian philosophy is necessary. Sense- 
qualities are not produced by external things and lodged in a pas- 
sive mental receptacle, as Locke thought; they are creatively pro- 
duced in things or in the individual's own body by the activity of 
the subject. The mind does not passively receive impressions, but, as 
we shall see, actively takes impressions of surrounding objects by 
means of sensation and thought. Sense-qualities are private marks, 
learned involuntarily by the animal race and inherited by the indi- 
vidual and placed by him upon environing objects in a series of 
inherited and involuntary, but creative psychical acts: with the 
result that a more favorable adjustment to the situation than could 
have existed without it is made possible. 

The secondary qualities are created, and thereby the primary 
qualities are revealed. Through being clothed with the secondary 
qualities of sense, material things with their primary qualities, their 
spatial and temporal location, their comparative extension in space, 
and duration in time, the quantity, distribution, and transformations 
of their energy, and so on, are made available for human knowledge. 
What is of special importance here for epistemological theory is the 
insight that where sensible qualities are located in the external object, 
rather than in the body of the subject, some of the primary qualities, 
such as shape, relative size, location, are as directly present to the 
subject as are the secondary qualities themselves. It is this circum- 
stance which makes possible the escape from absolute agnosticism, 
and makes it possible to hold to a realistic epistemological monism. 
Primary qualities are transcendentally real; but some of them are 
sometimes empirically real, and this circumstance makes all the 
difference between helpless total ignorance of reality and knowledge 
capable of almost unlimited progress. The thing-in-itself is know- 
able in part: we are practically certain that things exist with their 
primary qualities, even when they are not known by any human 
subject. 7 If any one should be inclined to quibble over the question 

7 The question of the possibility of knowledge of the thing-in-itself is the 
question of finding qualities in the thing with reference to which the relation of 
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as to whether, even on this theory, any primary qualities are imme- 
diately known, since it would always be by means of secondary 
qualities, the reply is that the perception of these primary qualities 
is practically immediate : it is clearly distinguishable from knowledge 
of qualities not thus present, such as may be gained through memory 
or inference. It would be equally possible to maintain that secondary 
or sensible qualities are known by means of primary qualities, since 
their existence is made possible only through the presence of primary 
qualities ; or that neither primary nor secondary qualities are imme- 
diately perceived, since they are perceived by means of psychical 
activity. 

For the sake of completeness at this point it may be further said 
that the qualities of physical objects are not exhaustively classified 
as primary and secondary; there are what may be called tertiary 
qualities also. Primary qualities are those qualities of physical 
objects which are discovered through sense-activity, but not produced 
by it. Secondary qualities are discovered in the object only because 
produced and put there by the subject of sense-activity. By tertiary 
qualities we mean such qualities as neither exist in the thing prior 
to the psychical activity of the subject nor are the immediate product 
of sense-activity ; they are placed in the object, not by sense, but by 
the purposive activity of the subject. Or, more briefly, primary 
qualities are found by sense and thought; secondary qualities are 
made by sense and found by thought ; tertiary qualities are made by 
thought. A name given to an object for the first time, or any original 
and purely arbitrary predicate which may be attached to it without 
error will serve to illustrate tertiary qualities. 

The distinction between tertiary qualities and ideas of primary 
qualities is important. Objects are complexes of primary, secondary, 
and tertiary qualities and relations, and not of ideas of these. An 
idea is a representation, a proxy re-presentation of an object, or of 
some quality of an object, or of some relation between objects or 
relations, functioning vicariously for the presence, the actual pres- 
entation, of the object or quality or relation in question. Ideation, 
the production of these ideas, is a creative psychical activity. In 

being either perceived or thought of is external. By thing-in-itself is meant 
here not the thing as it is when not in any relation whatsoever; that, of course, 
is an Unding. By thing-in-itself we simply mean the thing as it is when neither 
perceived nor thought of by any human being; or, to say what amounts to the 
same thing from the point of view of realistic epistemological monism, it is the 
thing as it is, whether perceived or not, and whether thought of or not, by any 
subject, human, infrahuman, or superhuman. Existence outside of all relations 
and existence without dependence upon being the object of perception or thought, 
can be identified only on the assumption that all relations are the work of 
thought. What we maintain is that it is not necessary to assume this. 
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attentive analysis of the presented object thought-elements are 
brought into association with the qualities of the object, and thus the 
way is prepared for the production, when the object is no longer imme- 
diately present, of ideas or representations of the object, or of some of 
its qualities, either primary or secondary or tertiary. Now it may 
happen on a later occasion, when the same object is again sensed and 
thus presented, that some of these ideas of qualities may function 
instead of the actual presentation of those qualities. In so far as 
this is the case, the psychical activity is apperception. Now this 
apperceptive activity may, in familiar situations, very largely antici- 
pate attentive analysis, thus rendering it unnecessary; and it would 
even seem that the more general types of this originally acquired 
apperceptive activity, or the instinctive tendency thereto, may be 
transmitted from generation to generation. 8 The Kantian "activity 
of the categories" is instinctive apperceptive activity. Kant's doc- 
trine of a "transcendental unity of apperception," imposing upon 
the object a unity which it would not otherwise possess, is, from this 
point of view, largely false and much too simple. There is a dis- 
coverable unity in all active things, and this unity already existent 
may be represented in an anticipatory way by that instinctive apper- 
ception which was itself originally the result of sense-activity and 
attentive analysis directed toward other unitary objects. The only 
unity imposed upon the object by the psychical subject is a tertiary 
quality, the unity which a more or less complex content acquires by 
virtue of its being related to some interest or purpose as end, as 
obstacle, or as means. 

There are thus various degrees of apriority in the apperceptive 
activity involved in the perception of objects, from what is most uni- 
versally inherited to what has been most recently acquired by the 
individual : but in no case is this an absolute apriority. It is always 
in the last analysis the result of experience. And yet, on the other 
hand, since we do not interpret sense-experience as passively received, 
but as actively produced by the psychical subject, our doctrine of 
the only relatively a priori character of the ordinary formal, "relat- 
ing" activity involved in perception is very far from lapsing into 
the old empiricism. Ours is an activistic empiricism; all sense- 
activity is creative activity with reference to the qualities of the 
object, and all thought-activity is creative of ideas and their asso- 
ciations, while some thought-activity is creative of tertiary qualities 
of objects. But, more than all this, whenever a new kind of psychical 
activity has appeared in the history of the race, whether it be the 
production of a new sense-quality or the formation of a new idea, we 

8 The recent works of Eugenio Rignano and Richard Semon show that "the 
inheritance of acquired characters ' ' is still a very live hypothesis. 
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have psychical activity which is absolutely a priori. It is not, as 
Kant seems to have thought, the old and universal in the way of 
mental activity that is absolutely a priori; rather is it the new, the 
original and unique. 

Some further contrasts between the theory defended here and the 
Kantian doctrine may also be pointed out. Our theory is the opposite 
of Kant's in that it regards the primary qualities of the object not as 
the contribution of the subject, the product of its relating activity, 
but as furnished from the objective side ; while the secondary quali- 
ties are regarded, not, with Kant, as the contribution of the object, or 
better, of the supposedly unknowable thing-in-itself, but as the con- 
tribution of the sense-activity of the psychical subject. Moreover, 
from this point of view analytic judgment becomes relatively more 
important than in the Kantian system. Analytic judgments, when 
directed toward things and not toward ideas simply, are productive 
of new information. The only judgments which are synthetic with 
regard to things are those comparatively unimportant judgments 
through which there are added to objects their comparatively unim- 
portant tertiary qualities. 

Finally, it may be noted that, with the solution, here given, of the 
fundamental problem of epistemology and of metaphysical psychol- 
ogy, the way is opened up for the solution of what is the same 
problem in its most generalized form, viz., the problem as to the 
internality or externality of relations. We have found that what the 
object is depends largely upon whether it is sensed or not; many of 
its qualities thus depend upon its relation to the conscious subject. 
But these qualities may, for some particular purpose, be of no 
importance whatever, and in such a case the knowledge relation is 
external to the object. Generally speaking, the knowledge-relation 
when it is a relation of present consciousness, is internal so far as the 
subject is concerned, and external so far as the object is concerned. 
That is, for most purposes one may ignore the difference made in the 
object by its being known and thought of by oneself or others, 
whereas knowledge is not likely to be sought, or even recalled to mind, 
unless there is felt to be a practical difference between the subject 
with and the subject without the knowledge in question. When the 
knowledge-relation is not, however, at the same time a relation of 
present consciousness, for most purposes it makes no difference to 
either subject or object; it is an external relation. But, on the other 
hand, there is probably no actual relation which might not become 
important for some conceivable purpose ; in which case it would be- 
come internal to one or more of the terms related. Whether rela- 
tions are to be regarded as internal or external to the terms related 
thus depends upon the purpose with reference to which the question 
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is raised. Theoretically there is no relation which may not be either 
internal or external. The existence of relations does not commonly 
depend upon purpose, but the internality or externality of those rela- 
tions does. In any particular situation, for the present purpose of 
the subject most of the object's actual relations are external. The 
doctrine that all relations are always internal to all the terms related 
could only be maintained by establishing the existence of a knowing- 
willing subject for which all conceivable purposes — even the most 
trivial and the most mutually contradictory — were always being 
purposed and never reaching fulfilment. But no such "mad 
Absolute" can be rationally supposed to exist, so that there must, 
from any actual point of view, be some external relations. 

If any contribution shall be found in these pages toward the 
peaceable settlement of the controversy between the epistemological 
dualists and the neo-realists, it will be due to the extension of the con- 
ception of creative psychical activity to sensation, and to the per- 
haps more than ordinary dependence upon considerations of purpose 
in the solution of philosophical problems. 

Douglas C. Macintosh. 

Tale University. 



IS PSYCHOLOGY EVAPORATING? 

THOSE keen and serious thinkers who are upholding the view that 
consciousness is merely a relation between objects will, without 
doubt, be glad to have their attention called to certain points in their 
contention that seem obscure to one who still finds himself remaining 
among the unconvinced; and they will pardon me if, in bringing 
forward these points, I refer at the start to certain very elementary 
facts. 

I 

When I waken in the morning there at once begins a stream of 
appreciations of the existence of what we in thoughtful reflection 
come to call objects in the outer world: the chair, the table, the fire- 
place, etc.; and this stream of appreciation of objects in the outer 
world continues during my waking hours. Taken collectively they 
form what in the interest of brevity I shall speak of as the natural 
order. 

But occasionally in addition to this stream there are discovered 
items which are felt to be of a different order from this natural order. 
When I step close to the fire I appreciate the existence of warmth. 
When I do not find my newspaper at the breakfast table I appreciate 
the existence of desire. When I read in the newspaper of some new 
perpetual-motion machine I appreciate the existence of disbelief, or 



